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he entertained hopes that the same men might be
induced to rebel again if a leader appeared among"
them. Accordingly he landed in Cornwall with a
small force, and was joined by some three thousand
men. With this army he made a demonstration
before Exeter, but that city was too strongly held
for him to take it. Devonshire rose against him, and
Warbeck, after moving upon Taunton, suddenly
deserted his followers, and took sanctuary at Beau-
lieu Abbey. His army quietly dispersed, and his
career as a pretender was over (1497). Hitherto he
had sustained his part with considerable credit, but
now he devoted all his attention to escaping the
scaffold. On receiving a promise that his life should
be spared, he publicly confessed his imposture, gave
himself up to Henry, and was imprisoned in the
Tower. Here he met the Earl of Warwick, with
whom he formed a close friendship, but after about
a year's imprisonment he was accused of attempting
to escape, and both he and his fellow prisoner were
executed (1499). It is possible that the alleged plot
was merely put forward by Henry as an excuse for
him to do what he had already intended, and that
the real reason for the execution of the two was the
king's desire to satisfy Ferdinand of Spain, who was
unwilling to complete the pending negotiations for a
marriage alliance until all danger of a revolution in
England had been removed. In any case, the death
of Warwick destroyed the last hopes of the Yorkists.
Edmund de la Pole, the representative of that party,
fled to Burgundy, and no further outbreak disturbed
the tranquility of the house of Tudor during Henry's